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Leading Confederates on the Battle of Gettysburg. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR SEPTEMBER No. ] 


The papers which we have been publishing on the battle of Get- 
tysburg have.attracted great attention and excited wide interest. 
We hope to add a number of others from distinguised soldiers who 
were in position to know what occurred, and who have promised 
to send us their views on the questions propounded by our distin- 
guished foreign critic. 

In response to our request for a paper from General John B. 


Hood he sends us a copy of the following letter to General Long- 
street. In a note to the Secretary accompanying this letter Gene- 
ral Hood says: “It does not cover all the points upon which you 
desire information, but may prove of interest.” We feel sure 
that our readers will be glad to have the statement of this gallant 
and accomplished soldier. 


Letter from General John B. Hood. 


New Orveans, La., June 28th, 1875. 
Gen. James LonestREET: 

GENERAL: I have not responded earlier to your letter of April 
5th, by reason of pressure of business, which rendered it difficult 
for me to give due attention to the subject in regard to which 
you have desired information. 

You are correct in your assumption, that I failed to make a 
report of the operations of my division around Suffolk, Va., and 
of its action in the batile of Gettysburg, in consequence of a 
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wound which I received in this engagement. In justice to the 
brave troops under my command at this period, I should here 
mention another cause for this apparent neglect of duty on my 
part. Before I had recovered from the severe wound received at 
Gettysburg, your corps (excepting Pickett’s division) was ordered 
to join General Bragg, in the west, for battle against Rosecranz; 
my old troops—with whom I had served so long—were thus to be 
sent forth to another srmy—quasi, I may say, among strangers— 
to take part in a great struggle; and upon an appeal from a num- 
ber of the brigade and regimental officers of my division, I con. 
sented to accompany them, although I had the use of but one arm. 
This movement to the west soon resulted in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, where I was again so seriously wounded as to cause the 
loss of a limb. These severe wounds in close successsion, in addi- 
tion to the all-absorbing duties and anxieties attending the last 
year of the war, prevented me from submitting, subsequently, a 
report, as likewise one after the battle of Chickamauga, in which 
engagement—whilst you led the left wing—I had the honor of 
commanding your corps, together with the three divisions of the 
Army of Tennessee, respectively under A. P. Stewart, Bushrod 
Johnson, and Hindman. Thus, the gallantry of these troops, as 
well as the admirable conduct of my division at Gettysburg, I 
have left unrecorded. 

With this apology for seeming neglect, I will proceed to give a 
brief sketch from memory of the events forming the subject of 
your letter: 

My recollection of the circumstances connected with the attempt, 
whilst we were lying in fiont of Suffolk, to reach General Lee in 
time to participate in the battle of Chancellorsville is very clear. 
The order directing your corps to move to the support of General 
Lee was received about the time General Hooker crossed the Rap- 
pahannock. Unfortunately, we had been compelled by the scarcity 
of forage to send off our wagons into North Carolina to gather a 
supply from that state. A short delay necessarily ensued, as cou- 
riers had to be dispatched for the requisite transportation before 
the troops could move. Every effort, however, was made to get 
to Lee at the earliest moment. If my memory betrays me not, 
you repaired in advance ot your corps to Petersburg or Richmond, 
having issued orders for us to march with all possible speed to 
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Lee on the Rappahannock. I was most anxious to get to the sup- 
port of my old chief, and made strenuous efforts to do so; but, 
whilst on a forced march to accomplish this object, I received 
intelligence of our victory at Chancellorsville, and of Jackson’s 
mortal wound. We, nevertheless, continued our march, and 
eventually went into bivouac upon the Rapidan, near Gordons- 
ville. 

After the battle of Chancellorsville, preparations were made 
for an offensive campaign. 

Accordingly, my troops moved out of camp, crossed the Rapi- 
dan about the 5th of June, 1863, and joined in the general move 
in the direction of the Potomac. We crossed the river about the 
middle of the same month, and marched into Pennsylvania. 
Hill’s and Ewell’s corps were in advance, and were reported to be 
in the vicinity of Carlisle. Whilst lying in camp, not far distant 
from Chambersburg, information was received that Ewell and 
Hill were about to come in contact with the enemy near Gettys- 
burg. My troops, together with McLaws’ division, were put in 
motion upon ‘the most direct road to that point, which, after a 
hard march, we reached before or at sunrise on the 2d of July. 
So imperative had been the orders to hasten forward with all pos- 
sible speed, that on the march my troops were allowed to halt and 
rest only about two hours, during the night from the 1st to the 
2d of July. 

I arrived with my staff in front of the heights of Gettysburg 
shortly after daybreak, as I have already stated, on the morning 
of the 2d of July. My division soon commenced filing into an 
open field near me, where the troops were allowed to stack arms 
and rest until further orders. A short distance in advance of this 
point, and during the early part of that same morning, we were both 
engaged, in company with Generals Lee and A. P. Hill, in observ- 
ing the position of the Federals. General Lee—with coat but- 
toned to the throat, sabre-belt buckled around the waist, and field- 
glasses pending at his side—walked up and down in the shade of 
large trees near us, halting now and then to observe the enemy. 
He seemed full of hope, yet at times, buried in deep thought. 

Col. Fremantle, of England, was ensconced in the forks of a 
tree not far off, with glass in constant use, examining the lofty 
position of the Federal army. 
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General Lee was seemingly anxious you should attack that 
morning. He remarked to me: “The enemy is here, and if we 
do not whip him he will whip us.” You thought it better to await 
the arrival of Pickett’s division—at that time still in the rear— 
in order to make the attack; and you said to me, subsequently, 
whilst we were seated together near the trunk of a tree: “The 
General is a little nervous this morning; he wishes me to attack; 
I do not wish to do so without Pickett. I never like to go into 
battle with one boot off.” 

Thus passed the forenoon of that eventful day, when, in the 
afternoon—about three o’clock—it was decided to no longer await 
Pickett’s division, but to proceed to our extreme right, and attack 
up the Emmettsburg road. McLaws moved off, and I followed 
with my division. In a short time I was ordered to quicken the 
march of my troops, and pass to the front of McLaws. 

This movement was accomplished by throwing out an advanced 
force to tear down fences and clear the way. The instructions I 
received were to place my division across the Emmettsburg road, 
form line of battle, and attack. Before reaching this road, how- 
ever, I had sent forward some of my picked Texas scouts to ascer- 
tain the position of the enemy’s extreme left flank. They soon 
reported to me that it rested upon Round Top mountain; that the 
country was open and that I could march through an open wood- 
land pasture around Round Top and assault the enemy in flank and 
rear; that their wagon trains were parked in rear of their line, 
and were badly exposed to our attack in that direction. As soon 
as I arrived upon the Emmettsburg road I placed one or two bat- 
teries in position and opened fire. A reply from the enemy’s guns 
soon developed his lines. His left rested on or near Round Top, 
with line bending back and again forward, forming, as it were, a 
concave line as approached by the Emmettsburg road. A consid- 
erable body of troops was posted in front of their main line, be- 
tween the Emmettsburg road and Round Top mountain. This 
force was in line of battle upon an eminence near a peach orchard. 

I found, that in making the attack according to orders, viz: up 
the Emmettsburg road, I should have first to encounter and drive 
off this advanced line of battle; secondly, at the base and along 
the slope of the mountain, to confront immense boulders of stone, 
so massed together as to form narrow openings, which would 
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break our ranks and cause the men to scatter whilst climbing up 
the rocky precipice. I found, moreover, that my division would 
be exposed to a heavy fire from the main line of the enemy, in 
position on the crest of the high range, of which Round Top was 
the extreme left, and, by reason of the concavity of the enemy’s 
main line, that we would be subject to a destructive fire in flank 
and rear, as well as in front; and deemed it almost an impossibility 
to clamber along the boulders up this steep and rugged mountain, 
and, under this number of cross-fires, put the enemy to flight. I 
knew that if the feat was accomplished it must be at a most fear- 
ful sacrifice of as brave and gallant soldiers as ever engaged in 
battle. 

The reconnoissance by my Texas scouts and the development of 
the Federal lines were effected in a very short space of time; in 
truth, shorter than I have taken to recall and jot down these facts, 
although the scenes and events of that day are as clear to my 
mind as if the great battle had been fought yesterday. I was in 
possession of these important facts so shortly after reaching the 
Emmettsburg road, that I considered it my duty to report to you 
at once my opinion, that it was unwise to attack up the Emmetts- 
burg road, as ordered, and to urge that you allow me to turn 
Round Top and attack the enemy in flank and rear. Accordingly, 
I dispatched a staff officer bearing to you my request to be allowed 
to make the proposed movement on account of the above-stated 
reasons. Your reply was quickly received: “Gen’l Lee’s orders 
are to attack up the Emmettsburg road.” I sent another officer to 
say that I feared nothing could be accomplished by such an attack, 
and renewed my request to turn Round Top. Again your answer 
was: “Gen’l Lee’s orders are to attack up the Emmettsburg road.” 
During this interim I had continued the use of the batteries 
upon the enemy, and had become more and more convinced that 
the Federal line extended to Round Top, and that I could not rea- 
sonably hope to accomplish much by the attack as ordered. In 
fact, it seemed to me the enemy occupied a position by nature so 
strong—I may say impregnable—that, independently of their 
flank-fire, they could easily repel our attack by merely throwing 
and rolling stones down tbe mountain side as we approached. 

A third time I dispatched one of my staff to explain fully in 
regard to the situation, and to suggest that you had better come 
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and look for yourself. I selected, in this instance, my adjutant- 
general, Colonel Harry Sellers, whom you know to be not only an 
officer of great courage, but also of marked ability. Colonel.Sellers 
returned with the same message: “Gen’l Lee’s orders are to attack 
up the Emmettsburg road.” Almost simultaneously, Col. Fairfax, 
of your staff, rode up and repeated the above orders. 

After this urgent protest against entering into battle at Gettys. 
burg according to instructions—which protest is the first and only 
one I ever made during my entire military career—I ordered my 
line to advance and make the assault. 

As my troops were moving forward, you rode up in person; a 
brief conversation passed between us, during which I again ex- 
pressed the fears above mentioned, and regret at not being allowed 
to attack in flank around Round Top. You answered to this effect: 
“We must obey the orders of General Lee.” I then rode forward 
with my line under a heavy fire. In about twenty minutes after 
reaching the Peach Orchard I was severely wounded in the arm, 
and borne from the field. 

With this wound terminated my participation in this great bat- 
tle. As I was borne off on a litter to the rear, I could but experi- 
ence deep distress of mind and heart at the thought of the inevi- 
table fate of my brave fellow-soldiers, who formed one of the 
grandest divisions of that world-renowned army; and I shall ever 
believe that had I been permitted to turn Round Top mountain, 
we would not only have gained that position, but have been able 
finally to rout the enemy. 

Trusting this sketch, however incomplete, may answer its pur- 


pose, 
I an, respectfully yours, 
J. B. Hoop. 
Witnesses: 
H. B. Dsas, 


R. J. Deas. 
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Letter from Major-General Henry Heth, of A. P. Hill’s Corps, A. N. V. 


[The following letter from General Heth was originally addressed to the 
Secretary of our Society, and was duly forwarded to our distinguished foreign 
correspondent, whose letter of enquiry to us called it forth. 

It has been recently published in the Philadelphia Times, but will be none 
the less acceptable to our readers as one of our Gettysburg series. ] 


Ricumonp, VA., June, 1877. 
Rev. J. Wa. Jones, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 

My Dear Sir: ———, referring to the invasion of Pennsylvania 
in 1863, says: “The Army of Northern Virginia, when it invaded 
the Northern States, was more powerful than it had ever been 
before.” If ———, in using the term “more powerful,” means that 
the numerical strength of the Army of Northern Virginia, on this 
occasion, was greater than ever before, he is wrong, as the sub- 
joined statement of the strength of that army, taken from the 
official returns now on file in Washington, will show: 


Confederate. Federal. 
Seven days’ fight, 1862......... -scacaipeliabaaties scsi cetsabaieaeiten 80,000 115,000 
Fredericksburg, 1862 78,000 110,000 
Chancellorsville, 1863............... pic ancenexicuenienaaaieetaes 57,000 132,000 
Gettysburg, 1863 *62,000 +112,000 
Wilderness, 1864 63,981 141,160 


It has been said that the morale of an army is to numbers as 
three to one. If this be correct the Army of Northern Virginia was 
never stronger than on entering Pennsylvania, and I am perfectly 
satisfied in my own mind, that this fact entered very largely in deter- 
mining General Lee to make the attack on the 3d of July, at Get- 
tysburg; for there was not an officer or soldier in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, from General Lee to the drummer boy, who 
did not believe, when we invaded Pennsylvania in 1863, that it 





*Field return, Army of Northern Virginia, May 31, 1863: Infantry, 54,356; artillery, 4,460; 
cavalry, 9,563. Total, 68,352. From this total must be deducted Ewell’s loss at Winchester, 
the details left on the south side of the Potomac to guard persons and property captured at 
Winchester, and also the loss in the cavalry. It must be borne in mind that the cavalry did 
not join General Lee at Gettysburg until late in the evening of July 2. 

t Hooker telegraphs to Staunton, June 27, 1863: Strength of rank and file, 105,000; adding 
commissioned officers not included in above, 7,000. Total, 112,000. ” 
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was able to drive the Federal army into the Atlantic Ocean. Not 
that the fighting capacity of its great adversary was under-esti- 
mated, but possibly the Army of Northern Virginia had an over. 
weening opinion of its own prowess. 

Just here let us take a retrospective view, and consider what the 
Army of Northern Virginia had in one year accomplished. In 
1862, eighty thousand strong, it attacked the Federal army, one 
hundred thousand strong, and after seven days’ fighting drove that 
army to shelter under its gunboats. Following up this success, 
after a series of engagements, Pope was driven across the Poto- 
mac. Then followed the battle of Sharpsburg (Antietam), when 
possibly the fighting capacity of the Army of Northern Virginia 
never shone brighter. Its numbers reduced by fighting, fatigue, 
and hard marching to less than forty thousand strong, it gained a 
drawn battle against its adversary, who numbered nearly, if not 
quite one hundred thousand men. Then came Fredericksburg, 
where, with its ranks recuperated to seventy-eight thousand, it 
hurled across the Rappahannock river an adversary who had 
crossed with one hundred and ten thousand men. Then follows 
that most daring and wonderful battle, Chancellorsville, where it 
again triumphed, fifty thousand strong, against its adversary, num- 
bering one hundred and thirty-two thousand, compelling him 
again to seek shelter behind the Rappahannock. After such a 
series of successes, with such disparity of numbers, is it wonder- 
ful that the Army of Northern Virginia and its great leader should 
have believed it capable of accomplishing any thing in the power 
of an army to accomplish? 

says “it was a mistake to invade the Northern States at 
all,” and then gives very clearly and concisely his reasons for en- 
tertaining this opinion. Some of the reasons substantiating this 
view I shall answer hereafter. I think from ’s standpoint, 
and especially looking at the sequel of the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1863, he is correct, and I have no doubt that by far the 
greater number of historians who may follow him will entertain 
like opinions. It is, possibly, very natural for myself and other 
officers who served in the Army of Northern Virginia to permit 
our judgments to be biased by the opinions of one whom we loved, 
admired and trusted in, as mtich as we did, in any opinion enter- 
tained by our great Commander. I will state General Lee’s views in 
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regard to the invasion of Pennsylvania, as given by him to meand to 
another. A short time before General Grant crossed the Rapidan, in 
the spring of 1864, General Lee said to me: “If I could do so—un- 
fortunately I cannot—I would again cross the Potomac and invade 
Pennsylvania. I believe it to be our true policy, notwithstanding 
the failure of last year. An invasion of the enemy’s country 
breaks up all of his preconceived plans, relieves our country of 
his presence, and we subsist while there on his resources. The 
question of food for this army gives me more trouble and uneasi- 
ness than every thing else combined; the absence of the army from 
Virginia gives our people an opportunity to collect supplies ahead. 
The legitimate fruits of a victory, if gained in Pennsylvania, could 
be more readily reaped than on our own soil. We would have been 
in a few days’ march of Philadelphia, and the occupation of that 
city would have given us peace.” It is very difficult for any one 
not connected with the Army of Northern Virginia to realize how 
straitened we were for supplies of all kinds, especially food. The 
ration .of a general officer was double that of a private, and so 
meagre was that double supply that frequently to appease my 
hunger I robbed my horse of a handful of corn, which, parched 
in the fire, served to allay the cravings of nature. What must 
have been’ the condition of the private? 

After the battle of Gettysburg the President of the Confederate 
States, desiring to communicate with General Lee, sent Major Sed- 
don, a brother of the Secretary of War, to General Lee’s head- 
quarters, when the following conversation took place: General 
Lee said, “ Major Seddon, from what you have observed, are the 
people as much depressed at the battie of Gettysburg as the news- 
papers appear to indicate?” Upon Major Seddon’s reply that he 
thought they were, General Lee continued: “To show you how 
little value is to be attached to popular sentiment in such matters, 
I beg to call your attention to the popular feeling after the battles 
of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. At Fredericksburg we 
gained a battle, inflicting very severe loss on the enemy in men 
and material; our people were greatly clated—I was much de- 
pressed. We had really accomplished nothing; we had not gained 
a foot of ground, and I knew the enemy could easily replace the 
men he had lost, and the loss of material was, if any thing, rather 
beneficial to him, as it gave an.opportunity to contractors to make 
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money. At Chancellorsville we gained another victory; our peo- 
ple were wild with delight—I, on the contrary, was more depressed 
than after Fredericksburg; our loss was severe, and again we had 
gained not an in inch of ground and the enemy could not be pur- 
sued. After the battle of Chancellorsville matters stood thus: 
Hooker in my front, with an army more than a hundred thousand 
strong; Foster preparing to advance into North Carolina; Dix 
preparing to advance on Richmond from Fortress Monroe; Tyler 
in the Kanawha Valley preparing to unite with Milroy, who was 
in the Valley of Virginia, collecting men and material for an ad- 
vance on Staunton. To oppose these movements I had sixty thous- 
and men. It would have been folly to have divided my army; the 
armies of the enemy were too far apart for me to attempt to fall 
upon them in detail. I considered the problem in every possible 
phase, and to my mind it resolved itself into the choice of one of 
two things—vither to retire on Richmond and staud a siege, which 
must ultimately have ended in surrender, or to invade Pennsyl- 
vania. I chose the latter. Milroy was in my route; I crushed 
him, and as soon as the First corps of my army crossed the Poto- 
mac, orders were issued countermanding the advance of Foster 
and Dix. As soon as my Second corps crossed Hooker loosened 
his hold, and Old Virginia was freer of Federal troops‘than she 
had ever been since the commencement of the war. Had my 
cavalry been in place my plans would have been very different, 
and I think the result very different.” 

In speaking of the fight of the 3d of July at Gettysburg, Gen- 
eral Lee said: “I shall ever believe if General Pender had re- 
mained on his horse half an hour longer we would have carried 
the enemy’s position. After Pender fell the command of his divi- 
sion devolved on an officer* unknown to the division; hence the 
failure of Pickett’s receiving the support of this division. Our 
loss was heavy at Gettysburg; but in my opinion no greater than 
it would have been from the series of battles I would have been 
compe!led to fight had I remained in Virginia.” “General Lee,” 
says Major Seddon, “then rose from his seat, and with an emphatic 





*I am perfectly satisfied that General Lee did not intend by his remark to cast the slightest 
censure upon the officer referred to. He simply stated a fact which all military men will under- 
stand and appreciate. General Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia had full confidence in 
this officer’s skill. His courage was known to the entire army. 
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gesture said, ‘and sir, we did whip them at Gettysburg, and it will 
be seen for the next six months that that army will be as quiet as a 
sucking dove.’” The Army of the Potomac made no aggressive 
movement, saving the fiasco known as Mine Run, from the 3d of 
July, 1863, until General Grant crossed the Rapidan in May, 1864, 
precisely ten months afterward. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained in regard to the details 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, whether if Stonewall Jackson had 
been in command of Hill’s corps on the first day—July 1st—a 
. different result would have been obtained; whether Longstreet 
upnecessarily delayed his attack on the second day; whether, as 

expresses it, “the way in which the fights of the second 
day were directed does not show the same co-ordination which 
insured the success of the Southern arms at Gaines’ Mill and 
Chancellorsville;” whether the fight on the second of July should 
have been at all; whether the attack on the third, known as 
“Pickett’s charge,” should have been made, or, whether the failure 
of this attack was due to the fact that General Lee’s orders were 
shamefully disobeyed, in its not being supported, thereby causing 
him to lose the battle—or, whether General Lee, seeing the great 
strength of the enemy’s position should have turned it, are opin- 
ions upon which men will differ; but they sink into insignificance, 
‘ in my judgment, when compared with the great cause which 
brought about the failure of the Pennsylvania campaign of 1863. 

The failure to crush the Federal army in Pennsylvania in 1863, 
in the opinion of almost all the officers of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, can be expressed in five words—the absence of our cavalry. 

Train a giant for an encounter and he can be whipped by a 
pigmy—if you put out his eyes. The eyes of an army are its 
cavalry. Before Ewell crossed the Potomac General Lee wrote 
to General Stuart, commanding the cavalry, in substance, as fol- 
lows: “Ewell will cross the Potomac on a certain day, at a cer- 
tain point. Hill will follow Ewell, crossing on a given day at a 
given point; Longstreet will hold the gaps in the mountains and 
protect the crossing of these two corps; after Hill has crossed 
Longstreet will vacate the gaps, and follow Hill; on Longstreet 
vacating the gaps in the mountains, you will seize them and pro- 
tect Longstreet’s crossing; then follow Longstreet, throw yourself 
on the right flank of the army, watch the enemy, give me all the 
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information you can gather of his movements, and collect sup- 
plies.” General Stuart, probably thinking he could carry out 
General Lee’s orders, and at the same time make a brilliant dash 
toward and threatening Washington, worked by his right flank, 
separating himself from Longstreet, crossing the Potomac between 
the enemy and Washington city—making a swoop toward Wash- 
ington, then turning west to join the Army of Northern Virginia, 
when he found the enemy had crossed the Potomac and were be- 
tween him and that army. This necessitated his riding entirely 
around the Federal army, and brought him, whether from neces- 
sity or not, I cannot say, to Carlisle, Pa. From this point he 
struck south and joined the Army of Northern Virginia, being late 
in the evening of July second. It is thus evident that so far as 
deriving any assistance from his cavalry from the — of June to 
the evening of July 2, it might as well have had no existence. 
Every officer who conversed with General Lee for several days 
previous to the Battle of Gettysburg, well remembers having heard 
such expressions as these: “ Can you tell me where General Stuart 
is?” “Where on earth is my cavalry?” “Have you any news of 
the enemy’s movements?” “What is the enemy going to do?” 
“Tf the enemy does not find us, we must try and find him, in the 
absence of our cavalry, as best we can!” The eyes of the giant 
were out; he knew not where to strike; a movemeit in any direc- 
tion might prove a disastrous blunder. 

I have stated above that General Lee’s purpose in invading 
Pennsylvania was to break up the enemy’s combinations, to draw 
him from our own territory, and to subsist his army on that of the 
enemy’s. While this is true, his intention was to strike his enemy 
the very first available opportunity that offered—believing he 
could, when such an opportunity offered, crush him. And I here 
beg leave to differ from , when referring to the invasion of 
Pennsylvania, he says: “The proof is that as soon as the latter 
(Meade) began to move, Lee, who had undertaken nothing but a 
raid on too large a scale, found himself so much endangered that 
he was obliged to fight an offensive battle on the ground where 
Meade chose to await him.” This determination to strike his 
enemy was not, from the position he found himself, consequent 
upon invasion, but from a leading characteristic of the man. Gen- 
eral Lee, not excepting Jackson, was the most aggressive man in 
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hisarmy. This cannot and will not be contradicted, I am satisfied. 
General Lee, had he seen fit, could have assumed a defensive posi- 
tion, and popular opinion in the Northern States would have forced 
the commander of the Federal army to attack. 

And further, to corroborate the fact that General Lee was not 
compelled to attack Meade “where Meade chose to wait for him,” 
1 will show, I am confident, that the “Battle of Gettysburg” was 
the result purely of an accident, for which I am probably, more 
than any one else, accountable. Napoleon is said to have remarked 
that “a dog fight might determine the result of a great battle.” 
Almost as trivial a circumstance determined the Battle of Gettys- 
burg being fought at Gettysburg. It is well known that General 
Meade had chosen another point as his battle-field. On the 29th 
of June, 1863, General Lee’s army was disposed as follows: Long- 
street’s corps, at or near Chambersburg; Ewell’s corps, which 
had been pushed east as far as York, had received orders to coun- 
termarch and concentrate on Hill’s corps, which lay on and at the 
base of South Mountain; the leading division (Heth’s) occupying 
Cashtown, at the base of the mountain; the cavalry not heard 
from, probably at or near Carlisle. Hearing that a supply of shoes 
was to be obtained in Gettysburg, eight miles distant from Cash- 
town, and greatly needing shoes for my men, I directed General 
Pettigrew to go to Gettysburg and get these supplies. 

On the 30th of June General Pettigrew, with his brigade, went 
near Gettysburg, but did not enter the town, returning the same 
evening to Cashtown, reporting that he bad not carried out my 
orders, as Gettysburg was occupied by the enemy’s cavalry, and 
that some of his officers reported hearing drums beating on the 
farther side of the town; that under these circumstances he did 
not deem it advisable to enter Gettysburg. About this time Gen. 
Hill rode up, and this information was given him. He remarked, 
“the only force at Gettysburg is cavalry, probably a detachment 
of observation. 1 am just from General Lee, and the information 
he has from his scouts corroborates that I have received from 
mine—that is, the enemy are still at Middleburg, and have not yet 
struck their tents.” [ then said, if there is no objection, I will 
take my division to-morrow and go to Gettysburg and get those 
shoes! Hill replied, “None in the world.” 
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On July 1st I moved my division from Cashtown in the direc. 
tion of Gettysburg, reaching the heights, a mile (more or less) 
from the town, about 9 o’clock A.M. No opposition had been 
made and no enemy discovered. While the division was coming 
up I placed several batteries in position and shelled the woods to 
the night and left of the town. No reply was made. Two bri- 
gades were then deployed to the right and left of the railroad 
leading into Gettysburg, and, with the railroad as a point of direc. 
tion, were ordered to advance and occupy Gettysburg. These 
brigades, on moving forward, soon struck the enemy, which proved 
to be Reynolds’ corps of the Federal army, and were driven back 
with some loss. This was the first intimation that General Lee 
had that the enemy had moved from the point he supposed him 
to occupy, possibly thirty miles distant. 

My division was then formed in a wooded ravine to the right of 
the railroad, the ground rising in front and in rear. The enemy 
was evidently in force in my front. General Rodes, commanding 
a division of Ewell’s corps en route to Cashtown, was following a 
road running north of Gettysburg. Rodes hearing the firing at 
Gettysburg, faced by the left flank and approached the town. He 
soon became heavily engaged, and seeing this, I sought for and 
found General Lee. Saying to the General: “ Rodes is very heavily 
engaged, had I not better attack?” General Lee replied: “No; I 
am not prepared to bring on a general engagement to-day—Long- 
street is not up.” Returning to my division, I sooa discovered 
that the enemy were moving troops from my front and pushing 
them against Rodes. I reported this fact to General Lee and again 
requested to be permitted to attack. Permission was given. My 
division numbered some seven thousand muskets. I found in my 
front a heavy skirmish line and two lines of battle. My division 
swept over these without halting. My loss was severe. In twenty- 
five minutes I lost twenty-seven hundred men, killed and wounded. 
The last I saw or remember of this day’s fight was seeing the ene- 
my in my front completely and utterly routed, and my division in 
hot pursuit. I was then shot and rendered insensible for some 
hours. I mention this attack, made by my division on the first of 
July, and its results, to show, as far as my observation and opinion 
goes, that is wrong in supposing that the Federal troops at 
Gettysburg fought “ten times better than in Virginia.” The Fed- 
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eral troops fought quite as well when we attacked them on the second 
day at Chancellorsville, and better on the 5th of May in the Wil- 
derness, and again at Spotsylvania Courthouse. I speak, of course, 
of my individual experience and observation in those several 
engagements.* 

The fight at Gettysburg on July 1 was without order or system, 
the several divisions attacking the enemy in their front as they 
arrived on the field—nor do I see how there could have been a 
systematic plan of battle formed, as I have, I think, clearly shown 
that we accidentally stumbled into this fight. 

Longstreet’s attack on July 2 was, in my judgment, made en- 
tirely too late in the day. If it could not have been made earlier, 
it should not have been made at all. I was by General Lee’s side 
when this attack was made, and the thought occurred to me then 
that if Longstreet was successful night would rob him ot the 
legitimate fruits of a victory. The attack on July 3, known as 
“ Pickett’s charge,” made by Pickett’s division, numbering some 
forty-five hundred strong, and my own shattered division, under 
General Pettigrew, numbering about forty-three hundred muskets, 
unsupported, was, as was said of the famous charge of the six 
hundred at Baliklava, “ties grande, mais c’est ne pas la guerre.” 

In justice to General Lee it must be here stated that orders 
were given by him for other troops to attack at the same time, 
which orders were not obeyed. Who should shoulder this respon- 
sibility I know not. I think the fight of the 3d of July was a 
mistake; that General Lee should have so manoeuvred as to have 
drawn Meade from his stronghold; and such I believe to have been 
General Lee’s views after the fight, as he remarked to me, at Or- 
ange Courthouse, during the winter of 1863-64, when, animad- 
verting upon the criticisms made upon the Gettysburg fight, espe- 





* The sentimental idea desired to be conveyed by ,in saying that “the Federal troops 
fought ten times better at Gettysburg than in Virginia,” is based upon the supposition that 
troops are much more willing to die when fighting on their own soil and in its defence. At- 
tacking a sentiment is not popular, I know. I am not singular, I am satisfied, in expressing 
the opinion that not one man in a thousand engaged in battle ever thinks what soil he is fight- 
ing on, but would rather be on any other soil than just that soil at that time. Far different 
emotions fill the breasts of men at such times. I confess I am matter-of-fact enough to believe 
that Leonidas and his celebrated three hundred would not have all died at Thermopyle but 
for the fact that they were surrounded and could not get away. Human nature was pretty 
much the same two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven years ago as it is to-day. The 
part that the uninitiated would have sentiment to play in warfare is very sure to be eradicated 
by actual participation in such a war as raged in this country from 1860 to 1864. 
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cially referring to the fight of July 3, “after it is all over, as stu- 
pid a fellow as I am can see the mistakes that were made”; add- 
ing, “I notice, however, my mistakes are never told me until it is 
too late, and you, and all my officers know that I am always ready 
and anxious to have their suggestions.” The fact is, General Lee 
believed the Army of Northern Virginia, as it then existed, could 
accomplish anything. 

Had our cavalry been in position, General Lee would have 
known of Reynolds’ approach in the direction of Gettysburg 
twenty-four hours before this corps reached Gettysburg. General 
Lee could and probably would, had he known the enemy were in 
motion, have occupied Gettysburg on the 29th or 30th of June, 
and rendered his position impregnable. 

Had our cavalry been in position, General Lee, if he saw proper, 
could have permitted Reynolds’ corps to have occupied Gettys- 
burg as it did—but instead of this corps being unmasked by two 
brigades of my division, it would have been attacked by Long- 
street, Ewell and Hill’s corps. In that case the fate of this corps 
no one can doubt; and had the enemy thrown forward reinforce- 
ments as he did, they would have been crushed in detail. 

Had our cavalry been in position, the chances are that the bat- 


tle never would have been fought at Gettysburg; but whether 
there or elsewhere, the battle would have been planned and 
digested with that consummate skill and boldness which charac- 
terized the plans of the greatest of American soldiers in his seven 
days’ fights around Richmond, his discomfiture of Pope, his Chan- 
cellorsville fight, and his series of battles in 1864, from the Wilder- 
ness to Cold Harbor. 


Yours truly, 
Henry Hera. 
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We will continue to add to our series of Reports on Gettysburg already 
published any others which we may be able to procure, and we beg our 
friends to aid us by sending on at once any which may not have been pub- 
lished. The following will be read with the interest which attaches to every 
thing connected with the great battle: 


Report of Brigadier-General Robertson. 


HeEapquartTers Texas BRIGADE, 
Near Bunker's Hitt, Va., July 17th, 1863. 
Major W. H. SEeiErs, 
A. A. Gen. Hood's Division: 

Magor: I have the honor to submit through you my report of 
the action of my brigade in the Battle of Gettysburg, on the 2d 
and 3d of July. 1 have been too much occupied with the duties 
imposed by the marches and manoeuvres we have gone through 
to allow me to make this report at an earlier time. 

The division arrived on the ground in front of the position of 
the enemy that we were to attack but a few minutes before we 
were ordered to advance. I, therefore, got but a glance at the 
field on which we had to operate before we entered upon it. I 
was ordered to keep my right well closed on Brigadier-General 
Law’s left, and to let my left rest on the Emmettsburg pike. I 
had advanced ‘but a short distance when I discovered that my 
brigade would not fill the space between General Law’s left and 
the pike named, and that I must leave the pike or disconnect my- 
self from General Law on my right. Understanding before the 
action commenced that the attack on our part was to be general, 
and that the force of General McLaws was to advance simul- 
taneously with us on my immediate left, and seeing at once that a 
mountain held by the enemy in heavy force with artlllery, to the 
right of General Law’s centre, was the key to the enemy’s left, 1 
abandoned the pike and closed on General Law’s left. This caused 
some separation of my regiments, which was remedied as promptly 
as the numerous stone and rail fences that intersected the field 
through which we were advancing would allow. As we advanced 
through this field for half a mile, we were exposed toa heavy and 
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destructive fire of cannister, grape, and shell from six pieces of 
their artillery on the mountain alluded to, and the same number - 
on a commanding hill but a short distance to the left ot the moun- 
tain, and from the enemy’s sharp-shooters from behind the num. 
erous rocks, fences, and houses in the field. As we approaced the 
base of the mountain General Law moved to the right, and I was 
moving obliquely to the right to close on him, when my whole 
line encountered the fire of the enemy’s main line posted behind 
rocks and a stone fence. The Fourth and Fifth Texas regiments, 
under the direction of their gallant commanders, Colonels Powell 
and Key, while returning the fire and driving the enemy before 
them, continued to close on General Law to their right. At the 
same time the First Texas and Third Arkansas, under their gallant 
commanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Work and Colonel Manning, were 
hotly engaged with a greatly superior force, while at the same 
time a heavy force appeared and opened fire on Colonel Manning’s 
left, seriously threatening his left flank; to meet which, he threw 
two or three companies, with their front to his left flank, and pro- 
tected his left. On discovering this heavy force on my left flank, 
and seeing that no attack was being made by any of our forces on 
my left, I at once sent a courier to Major-General Hood stating 
that I was hard pressed on my left, that General McLaw’s forces 
were not engaging the enemy to my left, which enabled him to 
move fresh troops from that part of his line down on me, and that 
I must have reinforcements. Lieutenant-Colonel Work, with the 
First Texas regiment, having pressed forward to the crest of the 
hill and driven the enemy from his battery, I ordered him to the 
left to the relief and support of Colonel Manning, directing Major 
Bass, with two companies, to hold the hill, while Colonel Work, 
with the rest of the regiment, went to Colonel Manning’s relief. 
With this assistance, Colonel Manning drove the enemy back and 
entered the woods after him, when the enemy reoccupied the hill 
and his batteries in Colonel Work’s front, from which Colonel 
Work again drove him. For an hour and upwards, these two 
regiments maintained one of the hottest contests against five or 
six times their number that I have witnessed. The moving of 
Colonel Work to the left to relieve Colonel Manning, while the 
Fourth and Fifth Texas were closing to the right on General 
Law’s brigade, separated these two regiments from the others. 
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They were steadily moving to the right and front, driving the 
enemy before them, when they passed the woods or ravine to my 
right. After finding that I could not move the First and Third 
to the right to join them, I sent to recall them, ordering them to 
move to the left until the left of the Fourth should rest on the 
right of the First, but my messenger found two of General Law’s 
regiments on the left of my two, the Fourth and Fifth Texas, and 
did not find these regiments at all. About this time my aid, 
Lieutenant Scott, reported my two regiments, the Fourth and 
Fifth Texas, in the centre of General Law’s brigade, and that they 
could not be moved without greatly injuring his line. I sent a 
request to Genera: Law to look to them. At this point my A. A. 
and I. Gen. reported from the Fourth and Fifth, that they were 
hotly engaged and wanted reinforcements. My courier sent to 
General Hood returned and reported him wounded and carried 
from the field. I sent a messenger to Lieutenant General Long- 
street for reinforcements, and at the same time sent to Generals 
Anderson and Benning, urging them to hurry up to my support. 
They came up, joined us, and fought gallantly, but as fast as we 
would break one line of the enemy another fresh one would pre- 
sent itself, the enemy reinforcing his lines in our front from his 
reserves at the base of the mountain to our right and front, and 
from his lines to our left, who, having no attack from us in his 
front, threw his forces from there on us. Before the arrival of 
Generals Anderson and Benning, Colonel J. C. G. Key, who gal- 
lantly led the Fourth Texas regiment in, up to the time of receiv- 
ing a severe wound, passed me, being led to the rear. I, about the 
same time, learned of the fall and dangerous wounding of Colonel 
R. M. Powell, of the Fifth, who fell while gallantly leading his 
regiment in one of the impetuous charges of the Fourth and Fifth 
Texas on the strongly fortified mountain. Just after the arrival 
of General Anderson on my left, I learned that the gallant Colonel 
Van H. Manning, of the Third Arkansas, had been wounded and 
carried from the field, and about the same time I received intelli- 
gence of the wounding and being carried from the field of those 
two able and efficient officers, Lieutenant-Colonels K. Bryan, of 
the Fifth, and B. T. Carter, of the Fourth, both of whom were 
wounded while bravely discharging their duty. Captain Wood- 
ward, acting major of the First Texas, was wounded near me, 
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while gallantly discharging his duty. The Fourth and Fifth Texas, 
under the command of Majors Bane and Rogers, continued to hold 
the ground of their original line, leaving the space over which 
they had made their successive charges strewn with their wounded 
and dead comrades, many of whom could not be removed and were 
left upon the field. The First Texas, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Work, with a portion of Benning’s brigade, held the field and the 
batteries taken by the First Texas. Three of the guns were 
brought off the field and secured; the other three, from the nature 
of the ground and their proximity to the enemy, were left. The 
Third Arkansas, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 
ably assisted by Major Ready, after Colonel Manning was borne 
from the field, sustained well the high character she made in the 
earlier part of the action. When night closed the conflict, late in 
the evening, I was struck above the knee, which deprived me of 
the use of my leg, and prevented me from getting about the field. 
I retired some two hundred yards to the rear, leaving the imme- 
diate command with Lieutenant-Colonel Work, the senior officer 
present, under whose supervision our wounded were brought out 
and guns secured, and our dead on that part of the field were 
buried the next day. About 2 o’clock that night the First Texas 
and Third Arkansas were moved by the right to the position occu- 
pied by the Fourth and Fifth, and formed on their left, where the 
brigade remained during the day of the third, keeping up a con- 
tinuous skirmishing with the enemy’s sharp-shooters, in which we 
bad a number of our men severely wounded. I sent my A. A. 
Gen., Captain F. L. Price, at daybreak to examine the position of 
the brigade and report to me as soon as he could, and while in the 
discharge of that duty, was either killed or fell into the hands of 
the enemy, as he has not been seen or heard of since. About 
dark on the evening of the 3d the brigade, with the division, fell 
back to the hill and formed in line, where it remained during the 
4th. Lieutenant Lockridge, commanding Company I, Fourth 
Texas, who commanded the skirmishers in front of the Fourth, 
and who was left when that regiment moved to the right, joined 
the First Texas and did gallant service during the engagement. 
In this, the hardest fought battle of the war in which I have 
been engaged, all, both officers and men, as far as my observation 
extended, fully sustained the high character they have heretofore 
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made. Where all behaved so nobly, individual distinction cannot, 
with propriety, be made. 

I cannot close this report without expressing my thanks to my 
personal staff for the able and satisfactory manner in which they 
discharged their duties. The wounding of so many commanding 
officers, among them the division commander, rendered their 
duties peculiarly arduous. They were discharged with zeal and 
promptness. Captain F. L. Price, my A. A. Gen., whose loss on 
the morning of the 3d I have to deplore, was an active, efficient 
officer, and did his duty nobly. My aid-de-camp, Lieutenant John G. 
Scott; my A. A. and I. Gen., Lieutenant John W. Kerr; and Lieu- 
tenant John Grace, volunteer aid, discharged their duties with a 
promptness and ability that merits special notice. 

A list of the casualties in the several regiments, together with 
the reports from each of the regimental commanders, is herewith 


submitted. 
J. B. Ropertson, 


Brigadier-General, Commanding Brigade. 





Report of Colonel White, Commanding Anderson’s Brigade. 


Hp. Qrs. AnDERSON’s BricapE, August 8th, 1863. 
Maj. W. H. Sevusrs, A. A. Gen.: 

Sir: I have the honor to report the part borne by this brigade 
in the engagement near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on the 2d and 
3d ult. As I was not present myself (my regiment—7th Georgia— 
having been detached and ordered to the right and flank of the 
line to watch the movements of the enemy’s cavalry), I have con- 
solidated the reports of the regimental commanders. The scene 
of action was reached by a march of several miles under a broil- 
ing sun, and, a portion of the way, a terrific fire of the enemy’s 
batteries. The position of the brigade was on the extreme left of 
Hood’s division, and when ordered to advance on the enemy’s posi- 
tion was to the rear and supporting the Texas brigade. Soon after 
the Texas brigade became engaged, this brigade moved forward 
on a line with it, when a vigorous charge was made, which dis- 
lodged the enemy from a stone fence running diagonally with the 
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line of battle. The supports not coming up in time, and the ene. 
my coming up on our left flank, General Anderson changed the 
front of the left wing of the 9th Georgia regiment (which occu- 
pied the extreme left of the brigade), but soon found they could 
not hold the enemy in check. He then ordered the brigade to 
retire to the crest of the hill in the edge of the timber, where the 
charge commenced. But a short time elapsed before McLaws’ 
division came up on our left, when General Anderson ordered 
another advance, which was executed with spirit and loss to the 
enemy. In this charge General Anderson was wounded, in conse- 
quence of which some confusion ensued, and the command fell back a 
short distance the second time. The third advance was made, and 
resulted, after a severe conflict in the ravine of half an hour, in 
the rout of the enemy, which was vigorously pressed to the foot 
of the mountain. The loss of the enemy was here very great. Ow- 
ing to the exhausted condition of the men, together with the fact that 
the enemy were pouring in large reinforcements on the right, it 
was deemed impracticable to follow him further. In this charge 
large numbers of prisoners were taken and sent to the rear with- 
out guard ; consequently the number is not known. The brigade 
retired in good order across the ravine and went into bivouac for 
the night, the skirmishers of the brigade being well in front. The 
rout of the enemy was manifest from the fact that no attempt was 
made to follow our retreat, and scarcely any effort made to annoy 
us in retiring. The loss of the brigade was heavy—12 officers 
killed and 58 wounded; 93 men ki!led, 457 wounded, and 51 miss- 
ing. 

On the morning of the 3d my regiment (7th Georgia) was 
ordered to join the brigade where it was still in line of battle. 
Soon after reaching the point an order was received from General 
Law to send him one regiment. The 9th Georgia was ordered to 
this duty, and conducted by a courier. Buta short time elapsed 
before another order was received from General Law for two more 
regiments. The 7th and 8th Georgia were detached and sent. In 
the course of an hour the remaining regiments—the 11th and 
59th—were relieved by Semmes’ brigade and ordered to the right 
and flank, under command of Major Henry D. McDaniel, 11th 
Georgia. They were engaged with the enemy’s dismounted cav- 
alry, and drove them from the field. <A report of the action has 
already been forwarded by Major McDaniel. 
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Several squadrons of the enemy’s cavalry charged through the 
pickets of a Texas regiment and were galloping up to one of our 
batteries with the evident purpose of spiking the guns, when they 
were met by a charge of the 9th Georgia regiment, killing and 
wounding a number. This was the first check this column met 
with. On their retreat they encountered several other regiments 
coming up from different points, and suffered greatly from their 
fire. 

Early next morning the brigade was moved back to the main 
line, and threw up breastworks. 

The reports of regimental commanders, together with the com- 
plete list of the killed and wounded, have already been forwarded. 
It would be invidious to speak of individual gallantry where all 
behaved so well. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. W. Wuirte, 
Colonel, Commanding Brigade. 





Report of General H. L. Benning. 


HEADQUARTERS BENNING’s BRIGADE, 37rd August, 1863. 
Masor: 

* In obedience to aa order from the headquarters of this 
division, I have the honor to submit to you the following report 
of the operations of this brigade since it left Culpeper Courthouse 
for the other side of the Potomac: 

About 2 or 3 o’clock P. M., on the 2nd of July ultimo, I was 
informed by Major-General Hood that his division, as the right of 
Lieutenant-General Longstreet’s corps, were about to attack the 
left of the enemy’s line, and that in the attack my brigade would 
follow Law’s brigade at the distance of about four hundred yards. 
In order to get to the place they assigned me, in the rear of Gene- 
ral Law, it was necessary to move the brigade five or six hundred 
yards further to the right. Having done this, I advanced in line 
of battle. A wood intervened between us and the enemy, which, 
though it did not prevent their shells from reaching us and pro- 
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ducing some casualties, yet completely hid them from our view. 
On emerging from the woods their position became visible. 

Before us, at the distance of six or eight hundred yards, was an 
oblong mountain peak or spur, presenting to us a steep face much 
roughened by rocks. To the right, four or five hundred yards 
from the peak, was the main mountain itself, with a side that 
looked almost perpendicular. Its summit overlooked the peak 
just sufficiently to command it well. On the summit of the peak 
were three pieces of artillery, and a little in advance of them, on 
a sort of uneven, irregular shelf, were three others. To the right 
and left of the battery, as well as immediately in its rear, were 
lines of infantry, as we afterwards ascertained. This formed the 
enemy’s first line of battle. On the top of the mountain itself, 
and a little to the right of the peak, were five other guns. These 
commanded our approaches to the peak for nearly the whole way. 
To the right and left of these guns extended the enemy’s second 
line of infantry. Where that line crossed the gorge running be- 
tween the peak and the mountain, a point five or six hundred 
yards in the rear of the peak, were two other guns. This we 
ascertained when the right of the brigade reached the gorge by 
the terrible fire from them which swept down the gorge. Thus 
what we had to encounter were thirteen guns and two, if not 
more, lines of infantry posted on mountain h¢ights. The inter- 
vening spur, over which we bad to march to reach the first line 
was nearly all open. 

Our own first line also became visible advancing about four hun- 
dred yards in our front. The part of it in our front I took to be 
Law’s brigade, and so I followed it. In truth it was Robertson’s, 
Law’s being farther to the right. This I did not discover until 
late in the fight, a wood on the right concealing from me most of 
Law’s brigade. 

My line continued to follow the first line, halting once or twice 
to preserve its interval. At length I saw that the first line would 
not be able alone to carry the peak. So I advanced without halt- 
ing again. When my line reached the foot of the peak, I found 
there a part of the First Texas struggling to make the ascent— 
the rest of the brigade having gone to the right and left—the 
Fourth and Fifth Texas to the right and the Third Arkansas to 
the left. The part ot the First Texas referred to falling in with 
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my brigade, the whole line commenced ascending the rugged 
steep and (on the right) crossing the gorge. The ground was 
difficult—rocks in many places, presenting by their precipitous 
sides, insurmountable obstacles, whilst the fire of the enemy was 
very heavy and very deadly. The progress was, therefore, not 
very rapid, but it was regular and uninterrupted. After awhile 
the enemy were driven from their three front guns. The advance 
continued, and at length they were driven completely from the 
peak, but they carried with them the three rear guns on its sum- 
mit, its sudden descent on the other side favoring the operation ; 
so that we captured only the three front guns. These were ten- 
pounder Parrots. A number of prisoners also were taken, more I 
suppose than one hundred. 

The peak being thus taken and the enemy’s first line driven be- 
hind his second, I made my dispositions to hold the ground gained, 
which was all that I could do, as I was then much in advance of 
every other part of our line of battle, and the second line of the 
enemy on the mountain itself was in a position which seemed to 
me almost impregnable to any merely front attack, even with 
fresh men. Indeed, to hold the ground we had appeared a diffi- 
cult task. The shells of the enemy from the adjacent mountain 
were incessantly bursting along the summit of the peak, and every 
head that showed itself was the target for a Minnie ball. 

Several attempts by flank movements were made to dislodge us, 
but by the gallantry of the regiments on the right and left they 
all failed. We held the position until late next day, when we 
were ordered back to the crest of the wooded hill from which 
we first saw the enemy on the day before. 

Our loss was heavy, not less than four hundred in killed, 
wounded, and missing. Of this number, an unusually large pro- 
portion were killed and badly wounded. Among the killed were 
Colonel John A. Jones, of the Twentieth Georgia, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel William T. Harris, commanding the Second Georgia. 

Colonel Jones was killed late in the action, not far from the 
captured guns. After the enemy’s forces were driven from the 
position and they had themselves opened upon it with shell from 
their other batteries, a fragment of one of which, glancing from a 
rock, passed through his brain. He had behaved with great cool- 
ness and gallantry. He fell just as success came in sight. Colonel 
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Harris was further to the right, where he and his regiment were 
exposed to the terrible fire of the two pieces, which swept the 
gorge, as well as to the infantry fire of the enemy’s left. A ball 
passed through the heart, killing him instantly. His gallantry 
had been most conspicuous. 

I had no means of ascertaining the precise loss of the enemy. 
In killed and wounded it must have been large. Dead and 
wounded lay scattered over the ground of the conflict and of the 
retreat. From the latter they were removed by the enemy during 
the night. 

We took about three hundred prisoners in all. 

The conduct of both officers and men was generally, as far as I 
could observe it, excellent. 

Under a fire from so many cannon, and towards the last from 
so much musketry, they advanced steadly over ground for the 
most part open, mounted a difficult height, drove back from it the 
enemy, occupied his line, took three guns, captured a number of 
priscners, and, against his utmost efforts, held all they had gained. 

The captured guns were taken by the Twentieth Georgia (Colo- 
Jones, and after his death, Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell), the part 
of the First Texas above referred to (Colonel Work), and the 
Seventeenth Georgia (Colonel Hodges), but the honor of the cap- 
ture was not exclusively theirs. They could not have taken, cer- 
tainly could not have held the guns, if Lieutenant-Colonel Harris, 
and after his death, Major Shepherd, on the left with the Second 
Georgia, and Colonel DuBose, with the Fifteenth Georgia, on the 
right, had not by the hardest kind of fighting and at great loss 
protected their flanks. Colonel DuBose not only drove back the 
enemy’s line, but repulsed repeated attacks made to recover it, 
taking over one hundred prisoners. The same may be said of the 
Second, except that it did not take so many prisoners. 

To my staff, Captain Seaborn J. Benning, adjutant; Lieutenant 
John R. Mott, aid; and Lieutenant Herman H. Perry, brigade in- 
spector, voluntarily acting as aid, I was much indebted. They per- 
formed well duties that kept them in almost constant danger. 
The former having been disabled by a wound the whole weight of 
staff duty towards the end of the fight fell upon the two latter. 

At the close of the day the fighting ceased, and I emploved the 
night in arranging my line, establishing pickets, and removing the 
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wounded. The last was a work of great labor, as owing to some 
fault or mistake in the surgeon having charge of the brigade 
ambulances, but two of them made their appearance, so that the 
labor to the litter-bearers became very heavy. 

The enemy employed the whole night in throwing up two lines 
of breastworks, one above the other, on the mountain side. These 
works were formed from the loose stones which abounded on the 
surface of the mountain. The sound of the stones dropping into 
place could be distinctly heard from our line during the whole 
night. The morning light revealed the two long lines completed. 
The upper line was sufficiently above the lower for its fire to pass 
over the lower. The crest was still frowning with its old line 
greatly strengthened since the day before. From this line the 
fire of both artillery and infantry would pass over both of the 
lines below. 

Until late in the afternoon nothing occurred more important 
than picket firing. About 5 o’clock, two or three pickets of Me- 
Laws’ division came to me and told me that the troops of General 
McLaws had for some hours been withdrawn from my left, leaving 
my flank entirely exposed. This was the first notice I had of that 
movement, so important to my brigade. I immediately ordered 
the strongest picket force I could spare to the abandoned post of 
General McLaws’ line. Shortly afterwards a courier from General 
Law came to me and told me that General Law wished me to 
move to the crest of the hill. I asked him what crest—what hill. 
He said all he knew was that General Law waved his hand thus 
(making a wave of his hand). I was’ much ata loss to know 
what the wave meant. 1t seemed to me, however, to be in the 
direction of a ridge that ran through the woods towards the 
ground from which McLaws’ troops had been withdrawn, and I 
concluded that the object of the order was to cause me to occupy 
that ground. Consequently, I immediately gave Colonel DuBose 
orders to take his regiment along the crest to that ground, his 
regiment being most convenient at the beginning of the crest. 
He moved off at once. In a few minutes afterwards I received 
what was the same order from General Law, but this time clearly 
and in a very different sense. It was to move back immediately 
to the crest of the hill from which we had advanced the day before. 
I gave the necessary orders and the three regiments remaining in 
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position commenced moving out. A little afterwards I heard a 
heavy infantry fire on the left, in the direction in which Colonel 
DuBose had gone. Subsequently, I learned from him that after 
following the ridge for five or six hundred yards, he suddenly 
found himself in the immediate presence of two long lines of the 
enemy, one almost at right angles to the other, with his own line 
between the two, the head of it being not far from the angle they 
made with each other. They opened fire on him, which he returned 
so as to check their advance a little. He then fell back, and avail- 
ing himself of a stone fence, fought his way out, not however, 
without a heavy loss in prisoners, and some loss in killed and 
wounded. He was fortunate to escape at all. His escape is high 
evidence both of his skill and courage. I did not go to his assist- 
ance because when I heard the fire it seemed to be, and was in- 
deed, so far on my left, that I thought some of General McLaws’ 
men had been sent forward to check an advance of the enemy, 
and that it came from a collision between them and the enemy. 

The other three regiments got out with slight loss. 

The whole loss of the brigade in the movement to the rear was 
about one hundred, of which about eighty or ninety belonged to 
the Fifteenth Georgia. 

A report of the killed, wounded, and missing for the two days 
has been sent up. The total was five hundred and nine. The loss 
on the first day was about four hundred. 

The next day (the 4th) the division was formed in line of battle 
facing down the Emmettsburg road, and ordered to erect breast- 
works, which it did. My brigade was on the left, its left resting 
on that road. About 12 o’clock at night the division commenced 
moving back towards Hagerstown by Fairfield, my brigade bring- 
ing up the rear. 

Nothing more of much interest happened to the brigade until 
the division had crossed the Shenandoah. It crossed that river at 
Berry’s Ford by wading, and found the water deep and swift. 

At dawn the next day, the division took the road from Front 
Royal to Linden by Manassas Gap. It found the Gap occupied by 
the enemy’s cavalry and artillery. with pickets some distance in 
their front, and some regiments of cavalry between these and the 
Gap. My brigade was stretched across the road (relieving a por- 
tion of General Corse’s brigade), on a ridge parallel with the Gap, 
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and such dispositions were made by General Law on my flanks 
with the other brigades, that the enemy’s pickets soon fell back a 
mile or more, and his reserve regiments quite to the Gap. 

Towards night General Law informed me that he would soon 
move the other three brigades of the division over to the Chester 
Gap road and stay there during the night, and at the same time 
ordered me to remain with my brigade and the Fourth Alabama 
regiment until relieved by Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill, and then 
to follow the division and overtake it as soon as possible. He 
stated that General Hill was to relieve me during the night, or, at 
farthest, by daybreak. So I remained, but it was 9 o’clock A. M. 
before I was relieved. 

I then started to overtake the division. When I reached the 
Chester Gap road I found it filled with the rear of Genera! Hill’s 
long wagon train, the rest of that train and all of his troops hay- 
ing already passed. To get by these wagons and the artillery in 
the mountain road was a work of no small difficulty. It was near 
night before I could do it. I succeeded, however, in passing them, 
and the corps which had bivouacked near Flint Hill, and, with my 
brigade, bivouacked two miles this side of Flint Hill. 

At daylight next day the march was resumed. I halted for an 
hour or more at Gaines’ Crossroads (which is two miles this side of 
my camp of the night before) to wait for the 15th Alabama regi- 
ment (Colonel Oates), which was holding the Mountain road un- 
til General Hill’s corps should come up and relieve it. That regi- 
ment having joined me, the march was resumed—General Hill’s 
corps being close behind me. 

When near Newby’s Crossroads, two men of the cavalry, com- 
ing from the one of those roads which leads to Amissville, dashed 
up to me and told me that as they were going over towards Amiss- 
ville to get their horses shod they had met a squad of Yankee 
cavalry coming from the opposite direction. 

Colonel Oates immediately proposed to take his regiment, which 
was in front, and go forward and make a reconnoissance. I 
accepted his services, and he advanced beyond the crossing of the 
roads. Very soon his skirmishers were engaged with those of the 
enemy. After some time,asI heard and saw nothing but skir- 
mishing, 1 concluded to move on, General Hill sending me word 
that he would relieve Colonel] Oates and let him follow me. After 
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moving on less than half a mile a shell, much to my surprise, 
passed over my line, and then others in rapid succession. They 
had been fired by the enemy at our skirmishers. My line was con- 
cealed from the enemy by an intervening hill and the cut of the 
road, so 1 continued to move on unharmed. When I had almost 
reached the ford of Hazel river I recieved a request from General 
Hill to wait for bis artillery and let it follow me. I accordingly 
halted. After waiting for some time there came to me, instead of 
artillery, another message from General Hill to the effect that it 
was necessary to drive the enemy back from their position in the 
mountain, and that he wished me to move my command on their 
flank and rear to the road by which they had come, and thus cut 
off their retreat, and to do this by a route which the bearer of the 
message, Lieutenant Stannard, would show me. 

The request seemed reasonable. The enemy had evidently got 
artillery into a mountain position, difficult to be carried by a front 
attack, from which position they commanded the road at several 
points, including, I think, the ford, and thus, unless dislodged, 
could greatly annoy troops and trains passing by, if not stop their 
progress. My command was the one most conveniently situated 
to execute the suggested movement. I thought it right, therefore, 
to accede to General Hill’s request. 

Signifying this to Lieutenant Stannard, he went forward as 
guide, and I followed him with the brigade and the 4th Alabama 
regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Scruggs. The route was so well 
chosen that we passed through the enemy’s picket line and got 
near enough to the road in their rear to command it before they 
discovered us. Before fire was opened, Captain Newell, Second 
Georgia, commanding the skirmishers, reported to me a battery 
considerably on my right, just across the road in a field. I moved 
to the right in the woods to get near it and seize it before it could 
run back. The wood was thick. I got the right of the brigade 
opposite the battery, and then ordered an advance in line of 
battle. When the line emerged from the wood the battery was 
gone. It had run back the way it came, having found out our 
presence by the fire which had opened between their skirmishers 
and ours. Our line fired upon such of the enemy as were in sight. 
Those of the latter who were not disabled fled in confusion to the 
Opposite wood, where, on the left, was another battery, as I had 
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just learned by its fire. The road I found, when the line reached 
it, a good place for protection against this battery, and also for 
assailing the cavalry on their expected retreat. I therefore halted 
in it. I now thought we had their cannon and cavalry secured. [ 
had been assured by Lieutenant Stannard, as well as by citizens, 
that there was no practicable way to Amissville, except this road 
occupied by the brigade, all others being excluded by the moun- 
tain and its spurs. They were mistaken. The enemy found 
another road nearer to the mountain, and by it escaped with their 
artillery and most of their cavalry. We took a few of them pris- 
oners, and killed and wounded more. 

As soon as it was clear that the enemy had retreated, at the 
suggestion of General Hill, I returned to the ford and resumed 
the march, the command having spent foyr hours, marched at 
least four miles over very difficult ground and fought a brisk fight 
with cavalry and artillery in the detour. 

Such was the part contributed by the brigade and the Fourth 
and Fifteenth Alabama to the defeat of a well-laid plan of the 
enemy, organized on rather a large scale, to impede the march and 
cut off the trains of a large part of our army. They must have 
had two, if not three brigades of cavalry, and two or three bat- 
teries of artillery. 

This, Major, is a much longer report than I would have had it 
to be, but, under the order requiring it, I do not see how it could 
have been shorter. Indeed, I have omitted some things, showing 
the arduousness of the long march, which are perhaps called for 
by the order. I must, in closing, ask leave to pay a tribute to the 
merit of the brigade in that respect. There was no straggling to 
speak of, either on the advance or the return. The rolls when we 
arrived at Gettysburg showed almost the same number which 
they showed when we left Culpeper Courthouse. So they showed 
on our return to Culpeper Courthouse almost the same number 
which they showed when we left Gettysburg. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, 
Your obediert servant, 
Henry L. Bennine, Brigadier General. 


Major W. H. Seuuers, A. A. G. 
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Notes by General Benning on Battle of Gettysburg. 


At Gettysburg the behavior of the brigade was magnificent. By 
deliberate and protracted fighting it ascended the mountain, took the 
enemy’s line, about three hundred prisoners, and three of his six guns 
in position there, and held its ground until next afternoon late, when 
it was ordered to fall back by General Law, commanding the divi- 
sion. I was told that this was the only part of the enemy’s line 
carried and held, and these the only guns captured. Indeed, the 
brigade believes and boasts that these were the only guns ever 
taken by any part of our army north of the Potomac. 

On the next evening I mistook an order, thinking it was an 
order to advance when it was one to retreat. In consequence, I 
sent Colonel DuBose with the Fifteenth to my left and front to 
occupy a line which had been occupied by some of General Mc- 
Laws’ division. DuBose after moving five or six hundred yards 
found himself between two advancing lines of the enemy, with 
none of our troops in sight. (They had been withdrawn for two 
or three hours.) He had to retreat, and in dving so lost about 
one hundred men, mostly prisoners. 

I must mention a thing that I forgot to put in my report. 
When my mistake as to the meaning of General Law’s order was 
corrected, and I found it to be an order to retreat, a good deal of 
time had been lost, the troops on the right and left had been with- 
drawn, and the enemy were advancing on both flanks, and had 
nearly got to our rear. I dispatched couriers in a run to regi- 
mental commanders to send me their colors immediately, and re- 
treat in all haste and without any regard to order, and to form 
again where they should see their colors planted. The color- 
bearers were directed to run about three or four hundred yards 
to a position somewhat sheltered and plant their colors in line at 
regimental distance as nearly as they could judge. They did so. 
The brigade followed after as fast as men and officers could run, a 
confused mass; but when the colors were planted every man and 
every Officer rushed to his own place in the line, and the line was 
formed in, I think, one minute. Then the brigade marched back 
in perfect order to the place assigned to it. The loss in the ope- 
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ration was about twenty men, and most of these were pickets, to 
whom the order to retreat had not been communicated. 

The brigade at Gettysburg had 1,280 men and 140 officers, 
according to my recollection. 

On the last day’s fight, about 2 P. M., we heard from the moun- 
tain we had taken the day before a great shouting in our rear 
down the Emmettsburg road. We soon distinguished it to be the 
enemy’s cheer. Very soon the head of a line of his cavalry in 
that road emerged from the wood, galloping, hurrahing and waving 
their swords as if frantic. Our artillery, which had been thrown 
forward across the road, opened on them. They rode on. An in- 
fantry fire from a wood on their left opened on them. They then 
turned to their right to escape, taking down a lane. Some men 
of ours (cooking details) threw themselves behind the stone fence 
on the side of the lane and opened on them as they came down 
the lane. They then turned again to the right and entered the 
field and directed themselves back towards the point where they 
had first appeared to us. In doing so they had to pass a wood on 
their left. From this an infantry fire opened on them, and their 
direction was again changed to the right. The result was that 
they galloped round and round in the large field, finding a fire at 
every outlet, until most of them were killed or captured. Every 
thing passed before our eyes on the mountain side as if in an am- 
phitheatre. 

Some of the men engaged (Cook’s) told me that the prisoners 
said it was General Farnsworth’s brigade, and that they were all 
drunk. The same men told me that in going over the field for 
spoils they approached a fallen horse with his rider by his side, 
but not dead. They ordered him to surrender. He replied wait 
a little, or something to that effect, and put his hand to his pistol, 
drew it, and blew his brains out. This was General Farnsworth. 

Brigadier-General E. M. Law, who commanded the division, 
General Hood having been wounded the day before, made the dis- 
position to receive this cavalry. At very short notice he put the 
artillery across the road, the Seventh Georgia beside the road in 
a wood a little beyond the artillery, and the Ninth Georgia in a 
wood at some distance on the other side of the road and of the 
enclosed field. These two regiments were very small, having 
suffered heavily the - before. They were all that could be 
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spared from the line of battle, and to spare them was a risk. 
Lee’s baggage and rear were saved. There was nothing else to 
protect them. This was an exploit that excited my admiration. 


Never was any thing better managed. 
H. L. Bennina. 





Report of General Kershaw. 


HEADQUARTERS KersHAW’s BRIGADE, 
Near Cuatranooca, October 1st, 1863. 
Masor: 

I have the honor to report the operations of my command 
from the commencement of the march from Culpeper Courthouse 
until the return of the army to that place. 

Tuesday, June 16th, the brigade marched to Sperryville ; 17th, . 
to Mud run, in Fauquier county. These two days were exces- 
sively hot, and on the 17th many cases of sun-stroke occurred. 

At Gaines’ Cross-roads the wagons were sent by the way of Front 
Royal; Rice’s battalion was detached as a guard to the division 
train; 18th, marched to. Piedmont; 19th, to Ashby’s Gap, where 
Rice’s battalion rejoined the command; 20th, crossed the Shenan- 
doah river at Berry’s Ford; 21st, recrossed and took position in 
line of battle near Paris to resist a threatened attack of the ene- 
my; 22d, returned to camp on western side of the river; 23d, 
obtained 503 new arms from Winchester; 24th, marched to Sum- 
mit Point; 25th, to Martinsburg; 26th, crossed Potomac river, 
camped near Williamsport; 27th, marched by the way of Hagers- 
town, Middleburg and Greencastle and camped five miles from 
Chambersburg; 28th, marched through Chambersburg and camped 
one mile beyond; remained in camp until the 30th, when we 
marched to Fuyetteville; 1st July, Anderson’s and Johnson’s 
divisions and General Ewell’s wagon train occupied the road until 
4 o’clock P. M., when we marched to a point on the Gettysburg 
road some two miles from that place, going into camp at 12 P. M. 
The command was ordered to move at 4 A. M. on the morning of 
the 2d, but did not leave camp until about sunrise. We reached 
the hill overlooking Gettysburg with only a slight detention from 
trains in the way, and moved to the right of the Third corps, and 
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were halted until about noon. We were then directed to move 
under cover of the hills towards the right with a view to flanking 
the enemy in that direction if cover could be found to conceal the 
movement. Arriving at the hill beyond the hotel at the Stone 
Bridge on the Fairfield road, the column was halted while Gene- 
rals Longstreet and McLaws reconnoitered the route. After some 
little delay the Major-General commanding returned and directed 
a counter-march, and the command was marched to the left be- 
yond the point at which we had before halted, and thence, under 
cover of the woods, to the right of our line of battle. Arriving 
at the School House, on the road leading across the Emmettsburg 
road by the Peach Orchard, then in possession of the enemy, the 
Lieutenant-General commanding directed me to advance my bri- 
gade and attack the enemy at that point, turn his flank, and ex- 
tend along the cross-road with my left resting towards the Em- 
mettsburg road. At the same time a battery of artillery was 
moved along the road parallel with my line of march. About 3 
o'clock P. M. the head of my column came into the open field in 
front of a stone wall and in view of the enemy. I immediately 
filed to the right, along and in front of the wall, and formed line 
of battle under cover of my skirmishers, then engaged with those 
of the enemy, these extending along the Emmettsburg road. In 
the meantime, examining the position of the enemy, I found him 
to be in superior force in the orchard, supported by artillery, with 
a main line of battle entrenched in the rear and extending to and 
upon the rocky mountain to his left far beyond the point at which 
his flank had supposed to rest. To carry out my instructions 
would have been, if successful in driving him from the orchard, 
to present my own right and rear to a large portion of his line of 
battle. I, therefore, communicated the position of things to the 
Major-General commanding, and placed my live in position under 
cover of the stone wall. Along this wall the division was then 
formed, Semmes in reserve to me and Barksdale on my left, sup- 
ported by Wofford in reserve. Artillery was also placed along the 
wall to my right, and Colonel DeSausseure’s 15th South Carolina 
regiment was thrown beyond it to protect it. Hood’s division 
was then moving in our rear towards our right to gain the ene- 
my’s left flank, and I was directed to commence the attack so 
soon as General Hood became engaged, swinging round towards 
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Peach Orchard and at the sdme time establishing connection with 
Hood on my right and co-operating with him. It was understood 
he was to sweep down the enemy’s line in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to our then line of battle. I was told that Barksdale would 
move with me and conform to my movement. These directions I 
received in various messages from the Lieutenant-General and the 
Major-General commanding, and in part by personal communica- 
tion with them. In my center-front was a stone house, and to the 
left of it a stone barn, both about 500 yards from our line and on 
a line with the crest of the Orchard Hill. Along the front of the 
orchard and on the face looking towards the stone house the ene- 
my’s infantry was posted. Two batteries of artillery were in posi- 
tion, the one in rear of the orchard near the crest of the hill, and 
the other some two hundred yards further back in the direction of 
the rocky mountain. Behind the stone house, on the left, was a 
morass—on the right a stone wall, running parallel with our line 
of battle. Beyond the morass, some two hundred yards, was a 
stony hill, covered with heavy timber and thick undergrowth, ex- 
tending some distance towards the enemy’s main line and inclining 
to our left and in rear of the orchard and the batteries described. 
Beyond the stone wall and in a line with the stony hill, was a heavy 
forest, extending far to our right. From the morass a small stream 
ran through this wood along the base of the mountain towards 
the right. Between the stony hill and this forest was an interval 
of about 100 yards, which was only sparsely covered with scrubby 
undergrowth, through which a small road ran in the direction of 
the mountain. Looking down this road from the stone house a 
large wheat field was seen. In rear of the wheat field and be- 
tween that and the mountain was the enemy’s main line of battle, 
posted behind a stone wall. Under my instructions I determined 
to move upon the stony hill so as to strike it with my center, and 
thus attack the orchard on its left rear. ? 

Accordingly, about 4 o’clock, when I received orders to advance, 
I moved at once in this direction, gradually changing front to the 
left. The numerous fences in the way, the stone building and 
barn, and the morass and a raking fire of grape and cannister, ren- 
dered it difficult to retain the line in good order; but, notwitb- 
standing these obstacles, I brought my center to the point in- 
tended. In order to restore the line of the directing battalion, the 
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Seventh South Carolina, as soon as we reached the cover of the 
hill I moved it a few paces by the right flank. Unfortunately 
this order, given only to Colonel Aiken, was extended along the 
left of the line, and checked their advance. Before reaching this 
point I had extended an order to Colonel Kennedy, commanding 
Second South Carolina regiment, then moving in magnificent style 
{my left-center regiment), to charge the battery in their front, be- 
ing the second battery mentioned above, and which most annoyed 
us, leaving Barksdale to deal with that at the orchard. 

Meanwhile, to aid this attack, I changed the direction of the 
Seventh regiment, Colonel Aiken, and the Third, Major Maffett, to 
the left, so as to occupy the rocky hill and wood, and opened fire 
on the battery. Barksdale had not yet appeared, but came up 
soon after and cleared the orchard with the assistance of the fire 
of my Eighth South Carolina, Colonel Henegan, on my left, and 
James’ battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Rice, the next in order of 
battle. This brigade then moved so far to the left as no longer to 
afford me any assistance. In a few minutes after my line halted 
the enemy advanced across the wheat field in two lines of battle, 
with a very small interval between the lines, in such a manner as 
to take the Seventh South Carolina in flank. I changed the direction 
of the right wing of the regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bland, to meet the attack, and hurried back to General Semmes, 
then some 150 yards in my right-rear, to bring him up to meet the 
attack on my right, and also to bring forward my right regiment, 
Fifteenth South Carolina, Colonel DeSaussuere, which, separated 
from the command by the artillery at the time of the advance, 
was now cut off by Semmes’ brigade. Its gallant and accomplished 
.commander had just fallen when I reached it, and it was under the 
command of Major Gist. 

General Semmes promptly responded to my call and put his bri- 
gade in motion towards the right, preparatory to moving to the 
front. I hastened back to the Seventh regiment, and reached it 
just as the enemy, having arrived at a point about two hundred 
yards from us, poured in a volley and advanced to the charge. 
The Seventh received him handsomely and long kept him in check 
in their front. One regiment of Semmes’ brigade came at a dou- 
ble-quick as far as the ravine in our rear, and for a time checked 
him in their front. There was still an interval of one hundred 
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yards between this regiment and the right of the Seventh, and 
into this the enemy was forcing his way, causing the Seventh to 
swing back more and more, still fighting, at a distance not exceed- 
ing 30 paces, until the two wings were doubled on each other, or 
nearly so. 

Finding that the battery on my left had been silenced, I sent 
for the Second South Carolina regiment to come to the right; but 
by this time the enemy had swung around and lapped my whole 
line at close quarters, and the fighting was general and desperate. 
At length the Seventh South Carolina gave way, and I directed 
Colonel Aiken to reform them at the stone wall some two hundred 
yards in my right rear. I fell back to the Third regiment, then 
hotly engaged on the crest of the stony hill, and gradually swung 
around its right as the enemy made progress around our flank. 
Semmes’ advanced regiment had given way. One of his regiments 
mingled with the Third, and among the rocks and trees, within a 
few feet of each other, a desperate conflict ensued. The enemy 
could make no progress in front, but slowly extended around my 
right. Separated from view of my left wing by the hill and wood, 
all of my staff being with that wing, the position of the Fifteenth 
regiment being unknown, and the Seventh being in the rear, I 
feared the brave men around me would be surrounded by the 
large force pressing around them, and ordered the Third regiment 
and the Georgia regiment with them to fall back to the stone house, 
whither I followed them. On emerging from the wood I saw 
Wofford coming in in splendid style. My left wing had held the 
enemy in check along their front and lost no ground. The enemy 
gave way at Wofford’s advance, and with him the whole of my 
left wing advanced to the charge, sweeping the enemy before them, : 
without a moment’s stand, across the stone wall beyond the wheat 
field, up to the foot of the mountain. At the same time, my Fif- 
teenth regiment and part of Semmes’ brigade pressed forward on 
the right to the same point. Going back to the stone wall near 
my rear, I found Colonel Aiken in position, and at the stone build- 
ing found the Third South Carolina and the regiment of Semmes’ 
brigade. I moved them up to the stone wall, and finding that 
Wofford’s men were coming out, I retained them at that point to 
check any attempt of the enemy to advance. It was now near 
nightfall, and the operations of the day were over. Gathering all 
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my regiments with Semmes’ brigade behind the wall, and placing 
pickets well to the front, 1 commenced the melancholy task of 
looking up my numerous dead and wounded. It was a sad list. 
First among the dead was the brave and able officer, Colonel W. 
D. DeSaussuere, the senior colonel of the brigade, whom I had 
been pleased to regard as my successor in command should any 
casualty create a vacancy. His loss to his regiment is irreparable 3 
to his State and the country, not to be estimated. Major McLeod, 
of the Eighth South Carolina regiment, a gallant and estimable 
officer, was mortally wounded. Colonel John D. Kennedy, of the 
Second South Carolina regiment, was severely wounded while 
gallantly leading his command to the charge. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gaillard conducted the regiment through its subsequent operations. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bland, of the Seventh South Carolina regiment, 
while commanding the right wing of the regiment with his usual 
courage and ability, was severely wounded; as was also Major D. 
B. Miller, same battalion. A long list of brave and efficient officers 
sealed their devotion to the glorious cause with their blood, each 
of whom merits special mention did the proper limits of this report 
admit it. All the officers and men of the command behaved most. 
admirably, and are entitled to the gratitude of the country. I am 
especially indebted to the members of my staff, Captain Holmes, 
A. A. G.; Lieutenant Doby, A. D. C., and Lieutenant Dwight, A. 
A. I. G., for most efficient services on the field under the most 
difficult circumstances. 

About dark I was ordered to move my brigade to the left to the 
Peach Orchard, where I remained until noon of the next day, 
when I was ordered to return to the stone wall. An hour later I 
was directed to return to the wall where [ had first formed line of 
battle. Hood’s division, then commanded by General Law, was 
engaged with the enemy’s cavalry in his front, his line being 
formed across our right flank. Lieutenant-General Longstreet 
directed me to move to the right so as to connect with Hood’s left, 
retaining my then front. This I did, and remained in that posi- 
tion until the night of the 4th, when, about midnight, I moved 
with the army via Franklin to Montery. On the 6th, marched 
through Hagerstown via Waterloo, and camped near Funkstown. 
On the 10th I was directed to proceed with my own and Semmes’ 
brigades and a section of Frazier’s battery to the bridge across 
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the Antietam, near Macauley’s, and defend that position, the enemy 
having appeared in force on the other side. Some unimportant 
skirmishing occurred here, and next morning I rejoined the divi- 
‘sion near the St. James College. We remained in line of battle, 
with the enemy in front, until the night of the 13th, when we 
marched to Falling Waters, and recrossed the Potomac on the 
14th. March was continued next day to Bunker Hill, where we 
rested until the 18th, when we resumed the march for Culpeper 
Courthouse via Millwood, Front Royal, Chester Gap and Gaines’ 
Cross-roads, arriving at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 24th. 

I cannot close this report without expressing my thanks to 
Major W. D. Peck, A. Q. M., and Major Joseph Kennedy, A. C. §. 
of the brigade staff, and all the regimental officers of their de- 
partments for their assiduous and efficient exertions during this 
important campaign. 

The reports of regimental commanders accompany this. The 
casualties have already been reported. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. B. Kersnaw, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


Major J. M. Goaatn, A. A. General. 
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Correspondence between General A. S. Johnston and Governor Isham 
G. Harris. 


[We are indebted to His Excellency Governor Porter, of Tennessee, for the 
following original correspondence, which will be found to be of interest and 
value. ] 

HEADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


Bow.ina Green, Ky, December 25th, 1861. 


To His Excellency Isham G. Harris, 
Governor of Tennessee : 


Sir: The present situation of affairs is such that 1 deem it neces- 
sary to call the attention of your Excellency to it in connexion 
with the movements which the enemy meditate towards Ten- 
nessee. 

My information continues to convince me that a heavy concen- 
tration of ferce on this line has been made to invade Tennessee 
on the route to Nashville. The troops of Western Virginia and 
Eastern Kentucky have been withdrawn and ordered upon the 
line in my front. These regiments, with large reinforcements 
from Ohio, Indiana and other Northwestern States, have been assem- 
bled, and the estimates from the most reliable sources show that 
General Buell has about 75,000 men, probably more, at his dispo- 
sition, while the effective force here at my command does not ex- 
ceed 17,000 men. In order to render these equal to the duty of 
preserving our frontier and protecting Nashville, I have used 
every precaution, and feel sanguine that by the dispositions of the 
last few months, they can be made to hold in check double their 
number. Bowling Green, naturally strong, has been well en- 
trenched; Columbus Fort, with its garrison and troops on that 
front guarding the Mississippi, renders the Lower Valley compar- 
atively secure; and General Zollicoffer, on the Cumberland, pro- 
tects East Tennessee from invasion and possible revolt, which 
would destroy our communications between the Mississippi and 
Atlantic States and inflict great injury. 

These dispositions will foil the designs of the enemy on East 
Tennessee and defeat or retard his design to descend the Missis- 
sippi this winter. The vulnerable point is by the line from Louis- 
ville towards Nashville, and the Northern Generals are evidently 
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aware of it. In order to obtain additional strength, I ordered 
Major Gilmer, my Chief Engineer, to go to Nashville and arrange 
defensive works for its protection, and have provided a sufficient 
armament. I will endeavor to render them unnecessary by de. 
fending Nashville here, but a proper forecast should induce all to 
join in their immediate construction, and I, therefore, ask you to 
have them completed, or take effective measures to furnish the 
necessary labor for their execution as soon as possible. The coun- 
try between this place and Nashville offers no good defensible 
line, and the works I have ordered should not be neglected. 

Such being the situation of affairs, the enemy will be compelled 
to move against Tennessee by this route or submit to the humilia- 
tion of closing a campaign without result or impression upon us 
in this quarter. 

The news from Europe, as well as the dissatisfaction in the 
North, force them to advance now, or admit that the independence 
of the Confederacy is virtually established. 

The disparity of my force is very great, and exposes our cause 
to a hazard that it is most unwise to continue toincur. Ten or 
fifteen thousand additional troops would make me feel assured of 
victory. With this additional force I could avail myself of every 
fault of their movements. Without them, [ must be a spectator 
without power to seize the opportunities. 

Foreseeing all this, for the last four months I have endeavored 
to obtain additional forces from Tennessee and other States, but, 
notwithstanding the efforts of your Excellency and other Gover- 
nors, the response has been feeble and the forces inadequate to the 
momentous interests involved. If the people could be properly 
impressed with the vast exigency all would be safe, the designs of 
the enemy thwarted, and the Northern mind become disspirited 
and anxious for peace. 

A company now is worth to the South a regiment next year. 

Under these circumstances, I once more invoke your Excellency 
to impress upon your people these views, and solicit you to for- 
ward to me here every man at your disposition. If well rein- 
forced now, Tennessee, the Valley of the Mississippi, and the Con- 
federacy is safe. 

Returning to your Excellency my sincere thanks for the ener- 
getic and efficient co-operation which I have received from you 
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ard Tennessee since I assumed command, I have the honor to sub- 
scribe myself with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. S. Jonnston, General C. S. A. 


Five thousand men, Bowen’s division, will leave Columbus for 
this place to-day. 


ADJUTANT—GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, December 31st, 1861. 
General A. S. JOHNSTON: 

Dear Sim: I have the hunor: to acknowledge receipt of letter 
of 25th instant. Upon its receipt I immediately appointed ener- 
getic agents to collect laborers in this and adjoining counties to 
construct the fortifications near Nashville, but I must say that the 
response to my appeal for laborers has not thus far been as flatter- 
ing as I had wanted and expected. 1 shall have within a very few 
days some 200 negro men at this work, and hope soon to increase 
this number to 500 or 600. Telegraphed you the same day your 
letter came to hand, asking how many laborers you thought 
necessary, about what length of time they would be employed, 
and what engineer would supervise and control the work. An- 
swers to which would have aided me in securing the laborers, but 
have as yet received noreply. I fully appreciate the exigencies by 
which you are surrounded, and, as I have heretofore, I shall con- 
tinue to use every effort within my power, and all resources at my 
command to strengthen your position and to secure the country 
from invasion. In order, however, that the present resources of 
the State may not be overestimated, it is proper that I give you 
at least an approximate idea of them and some of the difficulties 
which I encounter at every step. Tennessee has now organized 
and in the field, in addition to some independent companies, 52 
infantry regiments and one battalion, nine battalions of cavalry, 
and two regiments of ariillery; volunteer companies are now in 
camp, under orders to move to rendezvous, sufficient to form six 
additional infantry regiments and two battalions of cavalry, mak- 
ing the whole force about sixty-six regiments. This force, large 
as it is, is drawn almost entirely from two divisions of the State, 
the unfortunate political dissensions in East Tennessee, with near 
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one-third of the voting popuiation of the State, having almost 
paralyzed that section, but I am pleased to state that these divi- 
sions and dissensions are rapidly disappearing, and I hope soon to 
see a united people in Tennessee, when we may reasonably expect 
reinforcements from that section; but, with the immense tax upon 
the population of Middle and West Tennessee to make up the 
force already referred to, I do not hope for any considerable num- 
ber of volunteers from either of these divisions, unless it be upon 
pressing emergency, when I fell assured that a patriotic response 
will be made by almost our whole people to meet such emergency. 

But the difficulty is not, nor has it been, in obtaining men. The 
inadequate supply of arms has been and is the chief obstacle 
which I encounter in promptly furnishing to you any reasonable 
number of reinforcements. With the greatest possible energy it 
takes time to collect and repair the private arms of the country, 
and this is the only means I have of arming the force now called 
to the field. I have spared neither effort, pains or expense in ex- 
pediting the work, and yet it has been, and is, impossible to pro- 
ceed with it rapidly. In furnishing arms to the large force above 
referred to, the State has heretofore drawn from the hands of her 
citizens their most effective private arms. Almost every gun that 
we get at this time must necessarily pass through the hands of 
the smiths before it is fit for service; and in this connection it is 
well to remark that Tennessee, less fortunate than some of her 
sister States, had no United States arsenal or depository of arms 
within her limits from which her troops might have been supplied; 
that but comparatively a small number of her force have been 
armed independent of the State, and that upon assuming connex- 
ion with the Confederate States all of her contracts for the manu- 
facture of arms and other materials of war were assigned and 
transferred to the Confederate Government. I am sure, Gen- 
eral, you will appreciate and make due allowance for the difficul- 
ties that lie in my way in the work of arming the forces of Ten- 
nessee under these circumstances. 

I trust I shall be able with the inferior arms of the country to 
arm the volunteers now in, and that many will hereafter come 


into camp. 
Very respectfully, 


Isoam G. Harris. 
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Field Telegrams from Headquarters A. N. V. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR JUNE No.] 


Clay’s House, 3:30 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 
Major-General W. H. F. Lee, 
Malvern Hill via Meadow Station: 
Push after the enemy and endeavor to ascertain what has be- 
come of Grant’s army. Inform General Hill. R. E. Lee. 


Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill, 
Riddel’s Shop via Meadow Station, Y. R. R. R’d: 
As soon as you can ascertain that Grant has crossed James river 
move up to Chaffin’s Bluff, and be prepared to cross. 
R. E. Lee. 
Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Clay’s House, 4:30 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 


General G. T. Beauregard, 
Petersburg, Va.: 
Have no information of Grant’s crossing James river, but upon 


your report have ordered troops up to Chaffin’s Bluff. 
R. E. Lee, General. 


Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Clay’s House, 4:30 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 
Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill, 
Riddel’s Shop via Meadow Station: 

General Beauregard reports large number of Grant’s troops 
crossed James river above Fort Powhatan yesterday. [f you have 
nothing contradictory of this, move to Chaffin’s Bluff. 

R. E. Lz, General. 

Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Clay’s House, 5 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 
His Excellency Jeff. Davis, 
Richmond Va.: ; 

At 4 P. M. assaulted that portion of our front line held by ene- 
my and drove him from it. We again have the entire line from 
Howlett’s to Dunn’s Mill. R. E. Lux, General. 

Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 
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Clay’s House, 5 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 
General G. T. Beauregard, 
Petersburg, Va.: 

At 4 P. M. was compelled to assault center of our former line 
held by enemy. We now hold entire line from Howlett’s to 
Dunn’s Mill. All prisoners from Tenth corps. 

R. E. Leer, General. 

Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Hd. Qrs. Drewry’s Bluff, 10 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 
General G. T. Beauregard, 
Petersburg, Va.: 

General Kershaw’s division, which will camp to-night on Red- 
water creek, is ordered to continue its march to-morrow to Peters- 
burg. R. E. Lex, General. 

Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Superintendent Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, 
Richmond, Ya.: 
Please notify me when railroad is again in running order. 
R. E. Lee, General. 


Hd. Qrs. Drewry’s Bluff, 10 P. M., 17th June, 1864. 
Lieutenant-General Hill, 
Riddle’s Shop via Meadow Station, Y. R. R. R’d: 

Move your command promptly at 3 A. M. to-morrow for Chffin’s 
Bluff. Cross the river and move to the Petersburg turnpike. There 
await further orders. Send to examine about bridges. 

R. E. Lee, General. 

Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Hd. Qrs. Army N. Va., June 18th, 1864. 
General Wade Hampton, 
Vernon Church via Hanover Junction: 

If Sheridan escapes you and gets to his transports at the White 
House you must lose no time in moving your command to our 
right near Petersburg. Keep yourself thoroughly advised of his 
movements and intentions as far as practicable. 

R. E. Lez, General. 
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Drewry’s Bluff, 3:30 A. M., 18th June, 1864. 
Superintendent Richmond and Petersburg R. Rd., 
Richmond: 

Can trains run through to Petersburg? If so, send all cars 
available to Rice’s Turnout. If they cannot run through, can any 
be sent from Petersburg to the point where the road is broken? 
It is important to get troops to Petersburg without delay. 

R. E. Lee, General. 

Official: W. H. Taylor, A. A. G. 


Hid. Qrs. Army N. Va., June 18th, 1864. 
General J. A. Early, 
Lynchburg, Va: 

Grant is in frontof Petersburg. Will be opposed there. Strike 
as quick as you can, and, if circumstances authorize, carry out the 
original plan, or move upon Petersburg without delay. 

R. E. Lee. 


Petersburg, June 21, 1864. 
Brigadier-General G. W. C. Lee, 
Chaffin’s Bluff : 

10:34 A. M—What is supposed strength of enemy’s force re- 
ported on Kingsland road, and of what composed? Cooke’s bri- 
gade is at Clay’s House available, to be sent if you need assist- 
ance, and directed to be prepared to move, if ordered, either by 
rail or march by land. In absence of General Lee, 

W. H. Taytor, A. A. G. 


Dunn’s Mill, 22 F., 1864. 
General Heth : 
Inform me of the state of affairs in your front, and whether 
Cook’s and Davis’ brigades are needed on that side of the river. 
R. E. Lez, General. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Southern Historical Society will be held in 
the Hall of the House of Delegates, in this city, on Wednesday evening, October 
the 31st. 

General John T. Morgan, of Selma, U. S. Senator from Alabama, will de- 
liver the annual address, and a pleasant occasion is anticipated. 

Members of the Society and all others interested in our work are cordially 
invited to attend. 


THE REUNION OF THE VIRGINIA DIVISION OF THE A. N. V. ASSOCIATION 
takes place in Richmond on Thursday night, November Ist. 

Leigh Robinson, Esq., of Washington, a gallant “high private’ in the 
old Richmond Howitzers, is the orator of the occasion, and has chosen as his 
theme, ‘‘The Battle of the Wilderness.”’ 

The banquet which is to follow the public address will be an occasion of rare 
enjoyment, when old comrades will share their rations with each other and 
‘fight their battles o’er again.” 





THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT in our last issue was by no means intended to 
convey the idea that there is any purpose to suspend our publications. We 
only desired to advise our friends of our need of prompt payment of their dues 
in order to enable us to meet our obligations and carry out important plans 
for making our Papers more valuable than ever. 

But we would repeat with emphasis, that those who intend to become Life 
Members—to raise us clubs of new subscribers—or to help us in any way—are 
not likely to find in the future a time when they can do so more acceptably to 
the Society. 





Our GeTTysBuRG SERIES is still exciting the deepest interest in every 
quarter. We have letters from our distinguished foreign correspondent ex- 
pressing his very high appreciation of the interest and value of these papers. 

We will be glad to have additional papers from anybody who knows anything 
about the great battle worth publishing. 





ErratTa.—On page 109, (Sept. No.), ‘‘ Heth’s Division under Pettigrew,” 
should read Wilcox’s Command, and so ‘ Pettigrew’’ should read Wilcox. For 
‘ pipoote,”’ page 110, read viposte. 





